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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ANIMAL SANCTUARY 


Motoring Among the Lions 
in Kruger National Park 

/'An March 27 our Royal Family will have one of the most 
^ interesting experiences of their South African tour. They 
are visiting what has been described as the largest open-air 
zoo in the world, the Kruger National Park in north-eastern 
Transvaal. The Kruger National Park is a wild animal sanctuary 
which is larger than Wales. It is a region of 9000 square miles, 
where for mahy years no hunters have been allowed to kill any 
of the thousands of wild animals to \vhich it is a natural home. 



Halt! Lions Ahead—a Scene in Kruger National Park Photograph by courtesy of South African Railieays 


In many other parts of the. 
Union the hunter’s gun has 
wrought sad havoc,- but in this 
great wilderness of tawny- 
coloured land, overgrown with 
trees, bush, and coarse grass, 
wild animals can live and breed 
safe from mankind, their for¬ 
tunes subject only to their 
natural habits of preying on one 
another. Thus it is estimated 
that there are about 250,000 of 
the graceful high-leaping impala 
buck living in the Park of whom 
the lions eat about 20,000 a year. 
But the balance of nature is not 
thereby upset and none of the 
different breeds of animals is in 
any danger of becoming extinct. 

Not Afraid of Man 

The most wonderful thing 
about the Kruger National Park 
is that, many of the animals, 
because they have never been 
hunted, have lost all fear of man. 

Their Majesties, will, therefore, 
soon come across the four-footed 
inhabitants of this Animal-land, 
for the thatched rest camp of 
Skukuza, where the King and 
his family will spend their first 
night, is a favourite haunt of 
lions, of which there are between 
400 and 800 in the Park. But 
.the lions are quite safe so long as 
one does not attempt to take 
liberties with them. They are 
accustomed to harmless humans 
travelling through their realm. 

As our picture shows, they are 
often seen strolling along the 
roads running through' their 
territory, sometimes holding up 
the traffic like a herd of cows in 


England! They are quite used to 
cars and take no notice of visi¬ 
tors beyond occasionally sniffing 
at the tyres of a stationary car! 

Motorists, however, must use 
closed cars for driving through 
the Park and they are warned to 
remain inside their cars. If they 
get out they do so at their own 
risk. They are discouraged, too, 
from walking out of the camps 
at night—the lions’ supper-time. 

Accordingly, though many 
thousands of tourists have visited 
the Park during the 20 years or 
so that records have been kept, 
not one casualty has been caused 
by lions. Some foolishly venture¬ 
some persons, however, have had 
narrow escapes, generally people 
who sought to stroke and pet a 
family of delightful small cubs 
out for a walk with their jealous 
mother. 

When King Lion decides to 
promenade along the highway, 
motorists must be patient, for as 
a pedestrian he stands staunchly 
for his rights and resents 
attempts to bustle him aside. All 
the same, it is a trial when his 
lordship decides to lie down and 
take a rest in the middle of the 
road. 

Need For Careful Driving 

Motorists must not exceed 25 
m p h, for some of the animals 
are not well up in their kerb 
drill and others are often found 
browsing at the roadside. 

-And what a wealth of animals 
there is in this huge reserve! 
Their Majesties may see ele¬ 
phants, leopards, buffaloes, 


hippos, giraffes, and buck of 
every kind. Herds of zebras and 
wildebeestes may be seen drink¬ 
ing together. Roan antelopes 
with their curved horns and the 
handsome sable antelopes, the 
eland, biggest of antelopes, and 
the graceful kudu with horns 
like a corkscrew will doubtless 
present themselves, and the 
springbok, too, making the 
remarkable leap which gives him 
his name. It is estimated that 
there are. altogether 500,000 
animals in the Park. 

Among the less attractive 
animals are the warthogs (who 
can’t help their looks), bushpigs, 
hyenas, jackals, and a host of the 
smaller cats. Reptiles — even 
crocodiles — flourish here, too. 
Elephants are mostly found in 
the forests in the north of {he 
Park. Motorists certainly do not 
care to meet them; if they sit 
quietly in their car and do not 
startle the beasts they will be left 
alone. 

How It AH Began 

Birds, of course, abound in this 
great reserve. One of the finest 
is the South African crested 
eagle, two and a half feet long, 
and there are many types of 
vulture, also bustards, quail, 
guinea fowl, and francolins, a 
kind of partridge. 

This wonderful sanctuary was 
originally planned by the old 
Transvaal Republican Govern¬ 
ment of Oom Paul Kruger in 
1897, when it proclaimed that no 
wild animals were to be hunted 
between the. Sabi and Crocodile 
rivers, an area of about 1800 
square miles. In 1903 the area 
was extended northwards to the 
Rhodesian border, and also to the 
east and, south. It was given its 
present name in 1926, a fine 
monument to its humane 
founder. 

It represents, too, the life-work 
of a Scot, Lieutenant-Colonel 


Stevenson-Hamilton, who was re¬ 
sponsible for the Reserve from 
1902 till last year, when he 
retired to his home in Lanark¬ 
shire. Colonel Hamilton will 
show the royal party round the 
Kruger National Park, having 
flown to South Africa for the 
purpose. 

The few' natives who dwell in 
the Park live in their ancient 
tribal organisation and they, too, 


Jf half-a-dozen Cornish children 
had not formed themselves 
into a search-party the other 
Saturday afternoon a pony, 
called Peggy, might not be alive 
today. 

Peggy, belonging to Mr 
Thomas Jiles, a smallholder, of 
Sherrell, near Callington, had 
been missing for a fortnight. Air 
Jiles had scoured the countryside 
for miles around, visiting out-of- 
the-way places and making 
scores of inquiries, all without 
avail. He had almost given up 
hope of seeing Peggy again. 

Then, two of his children, 
Pauline and David, set out on 
the quest with four companions. 
They came to some derelict 
mining ground, and one of the 
party, ten-year-old Derrick Jack- 
etts, reached the edge of an un¬ 
covered shaft. Looking down, he 
saw the pony lying at the 
bottom. 

“I’ve found her!" he exclaimed 
excitedly, and the others' rushed 
to the spot. The shaft, fully 
20 feet deep, gently shelved to 
a tunnel, and the animal was 
trapped in the tunnel mouth, the 
roof of w'hich was so low that she 
could not stand upright. 

Thirteen - year - old Paulino 
scrambled down the shaft, and 
her companions followed. She 


are strictly forbidden to kill the 
wild animals. There are 12,000 
miles of earthen roads in the 
Park and eleven picturesque 
thatched camps for the use of 
visitors dotted through its 200 
miles of length. 

The people of South Africa 
.dpserve the thanks of naturalists 
and animal-lovers everywhere for 
preserving this-corner of Africa 
in all its primitive grandeur. 

in the Pit 


wiped the mud from the pony’s 
eyes, and then they all gathered 
handfuls of grass for Peggy. 
Pauline also fetched a pail of 
water from a neighbouring house 
for thirsty Peggy, and decided to 
stay with the prisoner while the 
others ran with the good news to 
her home, nearly two miles away. 

They tcok Mr Jiles to the 
shaft, and he enlisted the help of 
eleven volunteers from the neigh¬ 
bourhood. With ropes and 
leather bands, the rescue party 
worked on until dark. Aleeting 
with no success, they abandoned 
operations until daylight and 
gate Peggy a warm bed of straw 
and hay to keep her comfortable 
during the night. 

Early next morning 14 rescuers 
set to work, and after nearly 
three hours they succeeded in 
bringing Peggy out. She was 
cut and bruised, but otherwise 
seemed none the worse for the 
ordeal. 

Peggy is 17 years old. She 
made her acquaintance-with the 
Jiles family 16 years ago when 
the • eldest daughter bought her 
with money, about 30s, awarded 
for regular attendance at school. 
She has been the children's 
friend ever since, and it was no 
wonder they were overjoyed at 
being the first to find her. 



A Trio of Zebras in Kruger Park 


The Pony 

A Week-End Ad venture in Cornwall 


s. 
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Target For Today The President’s World News Reel 


To Rebuild a Prosperous Britain 

Never before has there been so much interest in apparently 
dull economic questions as today. The, recent debate at 
Westminster on our economic affairs was followed closely 
not only by the M Ps and such people as economists and 
financial experts but also by the public up and down the 
.. country. Here „ we explain this vital question, the right 
solution of which will effect even' our youngest reader. 
'J'he ' whole problem of our 
economic situation is actually 
very simple and clear. 

Opr country is an industrial 
country. This means that most 
people are employed in factories, 
offices, shipping, railways, and 
so on Only a minority of 
Britons work on land to produce 
food. This and the fact that 
these islands are not big enough 
to feed 46 million people means 
there is not enough home-grown 
food. Today we buy abroad 
281,000 tons of wheat a month. 

This and other foods—eggs, 
bacon, cheese, and so on—have 
to be paid for. And we must also 
pay for the raw materials, ores, 
timber, leather, and so on, which 
we buy abroad for our factories. 


. Goods For Food 

One may say: Let’s- pay those 
foreign suppliers with pound 
sterling notes—it does not cost 
much to print them. Well, that 
could be done, of course—but 
only for a short while. A pound 
note abroad is worth a pound 
only as long as the foreign 
suppliers can buy something for 
it in this country. If we printed 
a-lot of money and people came 
back to us wanting goods which 
would not be available then the 
pound sterling would have very 
little value. So the real answer 
is to produce goods for exports 
to pay for the food and raw 
materials which keep us alive 
and which enable us to work. 

Here starts the real trouble. 
Even before the war we did not 
export enough to pay for all the 
things we wanted to buy abroad. 
But there was much less concern 
about this because we had other 
income which paid for our 
overseas imports. Britons,* for 
instance, owned factories in 
America or railways in Argentina 
which brought profits which in 
turn enabled us to buy American 
machines or Argentine beef. 
Today most of these sources of. 
extra income have gone. They 
were spent on the war. Although 
today our exports are far more 
than before the war they are 
still not enough to pay for all 
we want overseas. True, we have’ 
the American loan. But we must 
look ahead to the time when 
the A,merican loan will be spent, 
and, what is more, repaid. We 
are today living beyond our 
means. ■ • 

More Coal Essential 

The true answer is that we 
must produce very much more 
than we did before the war. But 
do we? This is one of the snags 
in our situation. There is above 
all a shortage of coal. As 
happened in the past,few weeks, 
just because of the lack of coal 
millions of people were thrown 
out of work; no goods were pro¬ 
duced for export, or otherwise, 
for several weeks. 

The way the Government see 
this crisis has been set out in a 
White Paper called Economic 
Survey for 1947. This states 
quite clearly that our principal 
problem this year is how to 


get enough coal. Coal means 
factories at work, and this in 
turn means that goods can be 
made for export to pay for 
imports. As the -White Paper 
says: “We could live without 
new radio sets and furniture 
but not without imported food. 
We could indeed at a pinch live 
without new houses and holidays, 
but our national existence 
becomes impossible if we cannot 
produce enough coal and electric 
power." 

To get more coal we must 
have more miners, and one of 
the proposals is to employ foreign 
miners in our industry. We must 
also economise in the use of coal. 

During the debate in the 
House of Commons the Opposi¬ 
tion criticised severely the 
Government for not doing 
enough to prevent the crisis. 
But both sides agreed that the 
real solution of our ills lies in 
more production—that is, greater 
effort by all in the coming year. 
No Government in the world, of 
course, can dig coal, or make 
steel, or build houses. It is up 
to the miner, the steelmaker, or 
the builder to do these things. 
But the Government can organ¬ 
ise a country’s industries and, 
above all, inspire its people to 
meet and overcome their difficult 
situation. For in the wider sense 
it is really up to us all to get 
this country’s economic life back 
on its feet. This must be our 
target. 

# 

A Bouquet 

South-African ex-Service- 
men’s organisation has sug¬ 
gested that the King should 
confer the- George Cross on 
Britain, “in view of the sufferings 
and magnificent heroism of the 
common people of Britain during 
the war, and the heavy sacrifices 
and austerity burdens still being 
cheerfully borne.” 


Historic Proposal 

President Truman surprised 
the world the other day by 
asking the U-S Congress to vote 
400,000,000 dollars to help Greece 
and Turkey. 

He drew his fellow-country¬ 
men’s attention to the desperate 
plight of Greece. She is now 
without money to import those 
goods without which her people 
cannot live. Further, her very 
existence as a free nation is 
threatened by bands of armed 
men who have been seeking to 
create chaos for their own ends. 

“I believe,” said President 
Truman, “it must be the policy 
of the United States to support, 
free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or outside pressure.” 

Since the end of the war 
Britain has been giving much 
aid to Greece, but is no longer 
able to do so. With American 
financial aid and expert advisers, 
a democratic Greek Government 
could beat the trouble-makers. 

Turkey, though she did not 
suffer in the war like her neigh¬ 
bour, also needs help if she is 
to exert a stabilising influence 
on affairs in the Middle East. 

We shall hope that Greek 
people may soon bring to an 
end the bitter partisanship in 
their nation, and open before 
them a brighter, happier dawn. 

The proposals are not put 
forward in any aggressive spirit 
and should help to build world 
security. 

A STRANGE GUEST 

guillemot sitting contentedly 
by the side of a fox-terrier in 
front of a fire is a strange sight, 
but it could have been seen the 
other day in a Cambusbarron 
household in Scotland. 

Two boys, James and Robert 
Hutton, found the guillemot' in 
a field near their home. As it 
was too weak to fly they' took 
it home. Surprisingly enough, 
Charlie, as the bird was named, 
made itself at home, and with 
an air of great solemnity shared 
a place on the ^hearthrug with 
Judy, the boys’ fox-terrier. Some¬ 
times Charlie would sit on any 
friendly knee that was offered. 

Now Charlie has found a new 
home in the Edinburgh Zoo and 
the Huttons have an empty place 
in their family circle. 





WHEAT EXCHANGE. Britain 
and France have made an agree¬ 
ment by which Britain is to 
receive milling wheat in return 
-for seed wheat to be sent to 
France before March 25. 

It has been disclosed that, 
during his lifetime, Mr J. P. 
Morgan, the American millionaire, 
gave away 36,655,000 dollars to 
charitable and public institutions. 

A Polish naval mission has 
arrived in Britain to arrange for 
the return of two Polish 
destroyers and three small craft 
which joined the Royal Navy at 
the beginning of the war. 

CANADA’S ESKIMOS. The 
most recent estimate of the 
Eskimo population of northern 
Canada puts their numbers at 
rather less than 8000. They live 
in small groups over a territory 
2000 miles long between- Labra¬ 
dor and Alaska. 

UNESCO has decided to call 
an international conference fo set 
up an inter-Goveriimental ship¬ 
ping Organisation to help world 
trade. 

The Franklin Medal, the highest 
award of the Franklin Institute of 
America, has been awarded to 
Sir Robert Robinson, the British 
chemist, and Dr Enrico Fermi of 
Rome, who is now an atomic 
scientist at the University of 
Chicago. 


Radar located a 250-ton caisson 
ichich broke loose while being 
towed, to Le Havre. The caisson 
teas found north of the Scilly 
Isles. 

FOR DESERT CATTLE. Con¬ 
struction of a new storage dam 
to hold water from the summer 
rains has been begun by the 
Sudan Government at Mellit. 
The water from the dam will 
help to save the cattle of the 
nomad Arabs in the Darfur area, 
where the ancient wells are 
slowly drying up. 

This year Danish families are to 
be hosts for 5000 British men, 
women, and children. 

Mr Benjamin Britten’s opera, 
Peter Grimes, had an enthusi¬ 
astic reception when it was 
performed for the first time in 
Italy at Milan recently. The 
opera was sung in Italian by 
Italian singers. 

RUSSIAN GUESTS. Twenty 
members of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR recently arrived 
in London as guests of both 
Houses of Parliament. In 1945 
a British Parliamentary delega¬ 
tion visited Russia. 

Three Ministry of Labour 
officials in the British zone in 
Germany are setting up an 
organisation to select and send to 
work in Britain 12,000 displaced 
persons a month. 


Home News Reel 


RECORD BEET CROP. The 
recent sugar beet crop was the 
heaviest ever grown in this 
country. Its yield was just over 
eleven tons per acre, producing 
a total of about 570,000 tons of 
sugar, together with 200,000 tons 
of pulp for animal feeding and 
135,000 tons of molasses for in¬ 
dustrial use. 

A record profit of £9140 was 
made at last year’s Welsh National 
Eisteddfod. The previous highest 
profit was £4000. 

The British Legion’s last Poppy 
Day raised nearly £950,000. 

SHIP GRAFTING. At Sun¬ 
derland recently two-thirds of a 
ship was'launched. This is to 
be joined to the stern part of a 
Dutch tanker from which the 
bows and centre section are to be 
removed. 

The Ministry of Education’s esti¬ 
mate for 1947-48 is £136,185,535, 
an increase of £22,400,423 over 
the vote for the current year. 

Mrs Doris Bremner of Hull 
has been awarded the White 
Cross and Certificate of the 
P D S A for rescuing a dog from 
the Holderness Drain, although 
she could not swim. 

GRATITUDE. Wharfcliffe 
Hospital, near Sheffield, has 
received a gift of £20 from a 
former German prisoner-of-war 
who was a patient there last 
year. 


Mr Bellenger, Secretary of War, 
stated recently that 26 per cent of 
Army recruits are not, education¬ 
ally, up to normal elementary 
school-leaving standard. 

After being idle for many years 
the 700-year-old Bourne Mill at 
Iladlow, .near Tonbridge, was so 
successful in producing elec¬ 
tricity during the fuel crisis that 
the oivner has decided to keep it 
working. 

BULL’S EYE. The Chancel¬ 
lor’s challenge target of 
£520,000,000 from small savings 
during this financial year was 
passed with three weeks to spare. 

During January 8824 houses 
were completed in Great Britain. 

The Royal Tournament is to 
be revived at Olympia this year 
and will be opened by the King ■ 
and Queen on June 12. 

KINDNESS. German prisoners- ■ 
of-war at St Albans saved food 
from their rations to give a party 
recently to 60 children in the 
care of the Hertfordshire Public 
Assistance Committee. 

During the war the number of 
horses employed by British rail- , 
ways fell from 12,442 to 8892. 

A joint board to control the 
development of Lakeland is to 
be formed by the Lancashire. 
Cumberland, and Westmorland 
County Councils. The neiv board 
will work according to the Town 
and Country Planning Bill. 


Youth News Reel 




A Canter on the Beach 

On’a sunny South African beach the two Princesses enjoy a 
morning’s relaxation from the formalities of the Royal Tour. 


SCOUT HANDSHAKE. While 
on his West African tour the 
Chief Scout, Lord RoWallan, was 
told the origin of the (left-hand 
shake (the handshake used by 
Scouts). A local king, the Asan- 
tehene of Ashanti, said that its 
origin was a secret sign of an 
order of chivalry composed of 
himself and selected generals. 

The Silver Cross has been awar¬ 
ded to Scout Isaac Lyons of Sabi, 
South Africa, in recognition of his 
courage in protecting his younger 
brother from hailstones as big as 
golf balls by lying over him during 
a violent storm. 


UNBREAKABLE RECORD. 

The Carlisle Battalion of the 
Boys Brigade recently estab¬ 
lished a record which cannot be 
broken. At a week-end Officers’ 
Training Course they had 100 
per cent representation of the 
companies in the Battalion. 

Representatives of the Young 
Lottos of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark are in conference this 
week in London with the 
National Association of Training 
Corps for Girls. The Young 
Lottas are the Scandinavian 
equivalent of our N A T C G. 
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PUSS IN A 
MAIL BAG 

\yHA T is the good of being a 
post office cat if you never 
go anywhere? That must have 
been what the post office cat at 
the Derbyshire village of Hope 
thought when she made a trip in 
a sealed mailbag recently. 

Perhaps she decided that EM 
stood for Realm of Mice and 
Milk when, unobserved, she crept 
into a mailbag and lay still. 
Then away went the hopeful cat 
of Hope on her great adventure. 
She arrived at the G P O, 
Sheffield, 14 miles distant. 

It is difficult to say who got 
the bigger surprise, the G P O 
clerk when he saw something 
move creepily inside the bag, or 
Pussy when she found herself— 
just in another post office. 

Disappointed, she was prob¬ 
ably glad when they packed her 
comfortably in a basket and sent 
her back by train to the anxious 
postmistress of Hope. 

But the other cats of Hope will 
never hear the last of it. 

THE BRAVEST ACT 
OF THE YEAR 

rpuE Royal Humane Society has 
decided that the most , 
courageous- life-saving act during 
194G was that of a young man of 
17, Alan Edward Ravani7 a com¬ 
mercial traveller of Peacehaven in 
Sussex, and he has been awarded 
the Society’s Stanhope Gold 
Medal. 

Heavy seas were pounding the 
beach at Peacehaven last Septem¬ 
ber when Alan Ravani saw two 
RAF flight sergeants in great 
difficulties in a dinghy. Although 
he knew there were powerful 
currents running he ignored the 
danger and went to their rescue. 

A Letter From 
the Wilds 

H°w two Rhodesian boys see 
the lives and habits of the 
many wild animals in the 
famous Nankie Game Reserve 
in Southern Rhodesia is the sub¬ 
ject of a fascinating new Aim 
made by G B Instructional Ltd. 
The commentary given with the 
pictures of the animals in their 
natural haunts is in the original 
form of a letter written by one 
of the young naturalists to his 
relatives in England, telling them 
of the wonders he is seeking. 

The two boys who played 
leading roles in the film are 
Roddy, aged seven, and Gerry, 
five, the sons of Mr E. Davison, 
Warden of the Game Reserve. 

The film was made primarily 
to be shown at children’s cinema 
clubs in Britain, but is naturally 
popular in Rhodesia itself. 

ANOTHER RECORD 

'Jhvo batsmen have set up a 
record score for any wicket 
in making 577 runs for the fourth 
wicket in the Indian national 
cricket. championiship. ■ 

The batsmen were Gul 
Mahomed, who scored 319, and 
V, &. Hazare, with 254 not out, 
both of whom played in the 
Indian cricket team which toured 
this country last summer. The 
previous record was held by two 
West Indian batsmen, who put 
on 574 runs, also for the fourth 
wicket, a little over a year ago. 

The highest partnership in 
this country is still the 555 runs 
made by Sutcliffe and Holmes of 
Yorkshire against Essex in 1932. 


The Lads of the Village 


Among the saddest of war’s 
legacies in lands where fighting 
took 'place are the numbers of 
children who became separated 
from their parents and all trace 
of home life. Here is the story of 
a group of homeless boys in war- 
ravaged Italy. 

A Roman Catholic priest has 
been describing a successful 
experiment he has made in the 
Italian village of Lanciano. He 
has been helped by British and 
American Quakers, who have 
spread the story of his work and 
are encouraging other towns and 
villages in Italy to follow his 
example. 

Rather more than a year ago, 
when the priest, Don Guido 
Visendaz, went to Lanciano he 
discovered twenty boys in the 
partly-destroyed barracks. They 
were orphans, or boys who had 
become separated from their 
families during the fighting, and 
who had been living by stealing 


from the troops. The police 
eventually rounded them up and 
confined them in the old 
barracks, where they were living 
without furniture, without glass 
in the windows, with only one 
electric light. 

The boys were intelligent, and 
had often shown great courage 
when fending for themselves, 
but herded together in such 
miserable surroundings they 
were hardly likely to become 
praiseworthy citizens, thought 
the priest. So he “took over.” 
Under his leadership the boys 
cleaned, repaired, whitewashed 
and decorated their barracks, 
until the premises looked fit for 
habitation and even a place in 
which pride might be taken. The 
smallest boys, who were only five 
years old, helped to carry bricks, 
and the oldest ones undertook 
difficult and risky jobs. 

Each month they had an 
election, to choose their own 


“mayor” and "council.” The 
council decides punishments and 
rewards, and the boys accept 
the decisions of their elected 
representatives. “ Their time,” 
writes Don Guido, “is divided 
between work and study as in the 
normal life of a good community. 
Every boy learns that he must 
earn his own bread with the 
sweat of his brow, that he. must 
work from day to day for his 
place at table. Their work is 
rewarded by currency of their 
own which can be exchanged for 
real money to be used outside the 
community. The law is loyalty 
to one’s brother and loyalty to 
one’s self. They obey willingly.” 

Italy is only one of the war- 
damaged countries which have 
bands of homeless youngsters to 
bring back into the ways . of 
civilisation., It is to be hoped 
that Don GUido’s success will be 
repeated, in many other villages 
in Italy and beyond.' 




,«> n 4>4> 



Hockey on the Sands 

The boys of St Lawrence College, Ramsgate, are never at a loss for a hockey pitch, for 
they can practice on the sands when bad weather makes their own pitch unplayable. 

Flying Lifeboat COAL FROM DAVY A Rare Bible 


Jf experts from the Ministries of 
Supply and Civil Aviation 
are satisfied with the demonstra¬ 
tions that are to take place 
shortly, air passengers in the 
future may travel in aeroplanes 
with detachable cabins which, in 
the event of an emergency, could 
be jettisoned by the pilot so that 
they would float gently down to 
earth. 

This ingenious aerial lifeboat 
has been made possible by the 
invention of a telescopic rotor- 
blade by an Italian engineer who 
has spent thirty years in 
research. The self-rotating blades 
would operate in much the same 
manner as those used by the 
Autogiro aircraft. As soon as the 
pilot pressed his release button 
the entire cabin, complete with 
passengers, would drop from the 
aircraft. „ 

Immediately the rotor-blades 
would expand and start wind¬ 
milling, thus checking the fall 
of the cabin which would, then 
continue to lose height at a con¬ 
trolled rate. 


JONES’S LOCKER 

J^urinc the First World War coal 
mined in Germany was 
loaded into the bunkers of the 
German battleship Derfllinger 
which was later scuttled at Scapa 
Flow. Now, after many years on 
the bed of the ocean, this coal is 
at last being used. 

Workmen engaged on the break¬ 
ing-up of the battleship on the 
Gareloch in Scotland found ample 
supplies of the precious fuel still 
in the bunkers and were not long 
in putting it to good use. 

Friends Indeed 

T HE people of New South Wales 
believe in practical sympathy. 
Their Legislative Assembly has 
pledged itself to continue to help 
the people of Britain. Wheat 
production has been encouraged, 
and the transport of flour and 
grain speeded up. All this, of 
course, is in addition to the 
money gift of £25,000,000 which 
has been made by the Common¬ 
wealth Government. 


\ copy of the first issue of the 
Gutenberg Bible has recently 
been sold in England for £22,000. 
Printed in Latin, it is one of the 
rarest and most valuable of all 
the world's rare books. 

Johann Gutenberg, who was 
born at Mainz, in Germany, at 
the end of the 14th century, was 
the inventor of printing from 
movable types. 

Having carved each of his 
types out of blocks of wood, he 
made ' from them moulds, or 
matrices, which he filled with 
molten lead. When this- cooled 
and hardened, it took the form of 
the wooden letter, and could be 
taken out as a piece of movable 
type. 

It was Gutenberg’s great am¬ 
bition to print, as his first whole 
book, a copy of the Bible. He 
set to work on his laborious task, 
and it took a long time. In 1456 
some copies were taken. They 
caused a great stir; and Europe’s 
men of learning saw that a new 
era had dawned. 


A FAIRY STORY 
IN REAL LIFE 

Jr is an old fairy-story theme 
that a kind-hearted person 
takes pity on a poor old woman 
who turns out to be a princess 
under a spell,- or a fairy. Some¬ 
thing like this happened in real 
life not long ago at Hastings. A 
woman saw a poor old lady, 
shivering with cold, looking 
bewildered at a busy crossing. 
She helped the old lady across 
the street, bought her a cup of 
coffee, and noticing that she had 
no gloves lent her her own. Then 
she put the old lady on to a bus. 

Then the good-hearted woman 
went home, probably thinking 
that “ kindness is its own 
reward.” But a few days later 
her gloves were pushed through 
her letter-box together with 25 
one-pound notes. 

THE CHILDREN’S R A 

rpms year’s “Children's Royal 
Academy,” the 52nd organised 
by the Royal Drawing Society, Is 
being held this week at the Guild¬ 
hall, London. It is open dally 
until Saturday from ten a m to 
five p m. Some 300 prizes and cer¬ 
tificates have been awarded and 
between 150 and 200 of the prize¬ 
winning works are on view. When 
the exhibition is over the drawings 
will be shown in Tottenham, East¬ 
bourne. Bristol, and Liverpool. 

World Religions 
' on Show 

A library in the small Ameri¬ 
can town of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, has had the bright idea 
of having a Religious Education 
Week in which it built a twelve- 
foot model symbolising one of 
the four freedoms—Freedom of 
Religion. 

One of the library's readers 
spent a thousand hours building 
three beautiful scale - model 
churches representing three great- 
sections of modern religion; 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 

Tiny figures, typical of many 
ordinary occupations and in¬ 
terests, are seen hurrying along 
the street or gathering in groups. 
Others are entering the churches, 
and on the steps of one of them 
is seen a wedding party. The 
stained-glass windows of the 
churches are illuminated by the 
lights within, while the soft tones 
of an organ may be heard. 
Through the large open rose win¬ 
dows the details of the interiors 
and the people at worship may 
be glimpsed. Outside, the glow 
of street lights and car lights 
give reality to this scene of a 
community working together and 
worshipping in the churches of 
individual preference. 

RAJAH KNOWS 

J^ajah is a white horse in 
Wellington, the capital city 
of New Zealand. 

Of the 55 horses used by the 
Wellington Municipal Milk De¬ 
partment’s delivery service he is 
the favourite, for, while other 
horses know their rounds and 
stop and move on without any 
orders from the milkmen, Rajah 
knows all the stops on all the 
rounds. Once his nose is turned 
to the beginning of a round 
Rajah knows just where to' stop. 
For that reason Rajah is used as. 
a relieving horse when others are 
having holidays from daily work. 

There are very few horses in 
Wellington nowadays, but Rajah 
is certainly the best known. 
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Eskimo Clock- 


Watchers 


'Those English-speaking Eskimos 

of the Far North who listen 
to British broadcasts—and there 
are many who do—may be mysti¬ 
fied by references to Double 
Summer Time. For, living in 
regions which enjoy . a long 
period of summer sunshine, 
almost continuous by day and 
night, they will not appreciate 
our need for saving daylight. 

Having adopted Christianity, 
and Christian names in place of 
the extraordinary many-lettered 
names general in their pagan 
days, the Eskimos delight in 
following such of our ways as 
they are able to copy—even our 
respect for the timepiece, if not 
our need for juggling with the 
hours. 

Dr S. K. Hutton, serving 
as a missionary among Eskimos 
farther south, in Labrador, saw 
an example of this when, in one 
tiny Eskimo hut, the head of 
the household proudly showed 
him two clocks he had bought— 
one for himself and one for his 
wife—both ticking away in the 
same room, each contradicting 
the other, and neither agreeing 
with Greenwich, with which they 
were fondly supposed to corre¬ 
spond. Their owner evidently 
knew nothing of the inter¬ 
national time zones. 

Again, when Mr David Haig- 
Thomas made his great sledge 
journey in northern Greenland a 
few years ago, the old'Eskimo 
who was his host for a night 
also proved anxious to keep time 
with England, and he also had 
two clocks in his cabin, these 
registering five hours apart. At 
bedtime the veteran stopped the 
clocks, to restart them when the 
sleepers awoke next morning. 
Asked why he did this he ex¬ 
plained that he “liked to see 
them going round,”'but that it 
was a waste to make them work 
when all were fast asleep and 
could not watch them going. 

YOUNG FARMER 

Uceelv ofie of the , youngest 
° farmers in Britain must be 17- 
year-old John Church of Biun- 
tisham Heath, Huntingdonshire. 
Starting his farm work in his holi¬ 
days and week-euds, John today 
runs a 63-acre farm with the sole 
full-time aid of his eldest brother. 

Although it is a small farm 
John has big ideas for it. He has 
plans to build a barn, milking 
shed, and cow yard. 

In the Tower 


This helmet, which was preserved 
in the Churburg Castle in South 
Tirol for over 500 years, has been 
received by the Armouries of the 
Tower of London, it is a visored 
bascinet of the late 14th century, 
probably made at Milan. 


Mothers in the Mine 

At Ashington Colliery, in Northumberland, mothers are being 
invited to see the improved conditions in the pit before their 
sons start working underground, and here some of them are 
chatting with the pony-boys. 


The Ninth Man 


"^yuEN the annual Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race, the 
chief sporting event of this week, 
has been won and lost and the 
two slim racing craft have 
drifted to a v standstill, eight 
members of each crew may col¬ 
lapse over their oars, rowed out. 
Yet one man in each boat will 
still be sitting as upright as 
when the race . started—the 
“little man at the back,” the 
coxswain. 

It is really wrong 
to talk of each crew 
as “an eight,” for 
the “cox ” can do 
as much towards 
achieving victory 
as any one of the 
tough, well-trained 
men at the oars, 
although it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe this 
when we see the 
crews from the 
towpath or from 
one of the Thames 
vantage points. 

What are the 
qualifications of 
the Varsity coxy 
First of all, he 
must be a little 
man, and while his 
rades will prepare 
arduous four-and-a-quarter miles 
of rowing by keeping up their 
weight — for extra poundage 
power behind the oars often 
makes the difference between 
victory and defeat—the cox must 
watch his weight throughout 
the weeks of training. He, too, 
must share in the "out-of-the- 
boat ” training which the oars¬ 
men have to undergo. He must 
undertake the same rigours and 
toughening-up training pro¬ 
gramme as the rest of the 
crew, although his job is to sit 
still in the stern of the boat 
and steer. 

Secondly, the. “little man at 
the back” must be the bright 
and ever-cheery little mascot of 
the crew, always ready to offer 
a word of encouragement when 
he sees one of his comrades flag-, 
ging, either in training or in the 
actual race. 

But perhaps there is more in 
his task than that—much more. 
Many a Boat Race has been lost 


The Oxford Crew 


eight com- 
for their’ 


through bad or indifferent steer¬ 
ing by the cox. He must be 
familiar with every inch of the 
course over which the' race is 
rowed; he. must have a sound 
knowledge of the effect of wind 
and tide on the fortunes of his 
crew once the race is on, and 
be confident in his ability to 
make swift decisions during the 
race. 

On the day of days everything 
depends on his knowledge and 
judgment, for of 
what use is an 
extra effort- from 
his crew .if he 
wastes any advan¬ 
tage they may 
gain, by faulty 
manoeuvring or by 
steering off-course? 
Split seconds often 
count for much 
during the race. 

Again, it is the 
duty of the cox 
to “give the 
orders ” to the 
stroke. He is able 
to watch points 
and to study the 
rowing of the oppo¬ 
sition, and if he 
knows his job he should be able 
to take advantage of any weak¬ 
ness he sees. The cox is often 
spoken of as “the stroke’s mouth¬ 
piece,” for it is he who calls to 
the crew for more power, for 
longer or shorter strokes, and 
for a spurt when that becomes 
necessary. 

The cox, then, must have little 
weight, but plenty of power in 
his voice, for in the excitement - 
and the din which always accom¬ 
pany the two crews as they race 
from Putney to Mortlake, orders 
from the cox’might be missed or 
misunderstood. His mind and 
nerves must remain as clear and 
as frigid as ice, so that he ‘ can 
make rapid decisions should 
emergency arise during the race. 

So those of us who are for¬ 
tunate enough to see this year’s - 
Varsity duel on March 29 should 
remember that .the little fellow 
in cap and blazer in 'the stem 
of each boat is as important as 
the strongest oarsman. He*is the • 
eyes of the crew, and upon him 
largely depends their victory. 


The Children’s 


tdJiorslam 


Servant or 
Master? 

N ow that one of the deepest 
secrets of the universe— 
the power which controls the 
stars and provides the sun’s heat 
—has been revealed and it has 
become possible for man to 
release the energy in the atom, 
we are realising that new miracles 
are available for man's use. That 
mankind can use these new dis¬ 
coveries for good is the belief of 
every scientist who has probed 
into the wonders of atomic 
energy. 

The dire necessities of war 
compelled the discoverers of 
atomic energy to use it first for 
destructive purposes. This was 
a sad beginning for such a new 
force with all its glorious possi¬ 
bilities of transforming our lives. 
But now we are spellbound by 
tile prospect of a world re¬ 
fashioned with a stream of energy 
unguessed at for centuries. 

It may well be that atomic 
energy will become the substitute 
for coal in the modern world’s 
economic planning. 

In this respect alone, the 
ppwer which lies in atomic 
energy is an important fact for 
the future prosperity of the 
world. For we urgently need 
’new sources of energy. 

Qur British way of life has been 
built up on readily obtain¬ 
able energy, and coal has been, 
and still is, the energy’s most 
precious source. From the heat 
and power of our coal we provide 
ourselves with good food, clothes, 
houses', books, pictures, and all 
flie necessities of a highly- 
developed civilised life. Power 
derived from the depths of the 
earth is the basis of it all, and 
now comes atomic energy derived 
from the power of the tiniest 
particle of matter to be the vital 
source of warmth, light, and heat. 

Great prospects for good in 
atomic energy open out, too, in 
medical science as the properties 
of the new power are investi¬ 
gated. Life will be relieved of 
more of its incurable diseases 
under the curative power of 
atomic rays : new methods of 
treatment are foreshadowed; 
and human life will be longer, 
more pleasant and far, far 
happier. 

What atomic energy means for 
good we cannot yet fully 
grasp. But in tjie light and heat 
which smote Hiroshima and 
trailed a blight of destruction in 
New Mexico and Nagasaki there 
undoubtedly resides a latent 
power for the building-up of 
human life and happiness. Of 
this encouraging fact science is 
confident and in this belief it 
will go on delving into the 
mysteries of the atom. 

We know something of its 
powers for evil and for good. So 
public opinion in every country 
must insist that this new wonder 
shall become the servant of man 
and not bis master. 


Let the Torch Shine 

Jn thousands of schools through¬ 
out the land broadcast les¬ 
sons form an important part of 
the term’s work. This term, how¬ 
ever,. things, have gone awry, for 
the coal crisis has caused the 
broadcast lessons to be cancelled. 

The C N is, we feel sure, voic¬ 
ing the opinion of numerous 
teachers and a far greater number 
of pupils in suggesting that these 
valuable broadcasts be started 
again and that schools be given 
permission to use the small 
amount of electricity necessary 
for their reception. 

The ban has been lifted for 
those who work in dark places. 
Surely it can be removed for 
those who are straggling to carry 
the very-much-dimmed Torch of 
Learning. • 

A Hundred Years Ago 
—and Now 

Quring the Hungry Forties of: 

last century, one of the . 
worst periods in England’s mod-. 
era history, a welcome visitor 
to our land was the great Ameri¬ 
can philosopher and poet, Kalpli 
Waldo Emerson. 

In 1847—just 100 years ago : — 
he spoke at the Mechanics* In¬ 
stitution in Manchester and con¬ 
cluded liis lecture with these 
words about England : 

I see her not dispirited, not 
weak, but 'well remembering that 
she has seen dark days before ; 
indeed with a kind of instinct that 
she sees a little better on a cloudy 
day, and that in the storm of 
battle and calamity she has a 
secret vigour and a pulse like a 
cannon. 

At the time unemployment 
was rife, poverty and want 
stalked the land, and revolution 
was threatened. Yet we won 
through then as we shall win 
through today; and Emerson’s 
loo-year-okl appreciation might 
well be heeded by all of his 
countrymen who are busy at 
present lamenting “ the passing 
of the British Empire.” 



Under the Ec 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If dressmakers 
keep tuck 
shops 


goME people let their garden go to 
pot. Then they cah bring it : 
indoors. 

Q 

A CORRESPONDENT asks the mean¬ 
ing of a square meal. More than 
enough to go round. 

, • a 

Qood schoolteachers should have a 
■ knowledge of children in their 
bones. Then they can make teach¬ 
ing a joint affair. 

□ * 

MAN complains that his increased. 
wages go in income tax. Thinks 
the Government is taking a rise out 
of him. 
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Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

'Peace, freedom, and world 
trade arc inseparable. 

President Truman 

T m - miners have increased 
1 their output by seven and a 
half per cent. If the rest of the 
nation does as well the safety of 
Britain is assured. 

Sir Hartley Shaivcross 

The position and welfare of the 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations are no less significant to 
Che vital national interests of the 
United Sta^s during these criti¬ 
cal times than they were during 
the war. Laeis Douglas, 

, new U S Ambassador 

ll the people engaged in foot¬ 
ball pools and bookmaking 
would make a fine reinforce¬ 
ment of the production army. 

Philip Hocl-Baker 

TVJ/ixh a generation of peaceful 
* development we might edu- 
atc our people so that the 
.tion renewed its moral strength 
d regained the high standards 
greater epochs. 

Bishop of Birmingham 


New Savings 
Certificates 

Aur vital National Savings 
Movement will receive great 
encouragement from the issue, 
beginning on April i next, of the 
new ios certificates. The old 
15s and £1 certificates will not be 
sold after March 31. Each new ios 
National Savings certificate will, 
at the end of the tenth year from 
the date it was bought, have a 
value of 13s, and this increase, 
_{.5 in the Case of the old certifi¬ 
cates, will be free of income tax. 

Another encouraging step for¬ 
ward is that one person may 
hold up to 1000 of new certifi¬ 
cates/in addition to any of the 
old certificates^ he may possess. 

Enthusiastic young Savings 
—orkers will agree with Sir 
ilarold Mackintosh, Chairman 
of the National Savings Com¬ 
mittee, that they now have a 
very attractive “ line ” to offer. 


j'tors Table 

pr.v men in every hundred are 
colour blind. But when angry 
they sec red. 

0 

reader says lie likes tales of 
Oistant places. Far-fetched. 
0 

J ON DON has many distinguished 
coloured visitors. They are 
sily distinguished. 

□ 

lady says she always goes 
. abroad for the winter. Hope 
» finds it. 

0 



QillLDREN are not at their naughtiest 
in (he morning. But some get 
up to mishief. 


Wealth From Oil 

year new factories will be 
ready in England for the 
manufacture of synthetic soaps 
and solvents from petroleum. 
The Shell Petroleum Company 
are the promoters of this latest 
enterprise. 

The petroleum will come from 
the sterling (the Middle East), 
and not the dollar (American) 
areas, and the products will not 
only benefit home industry, but 
help our export trade very con¬ 
siderably as well. Also it will 
save us four million dollars’ 
worth of imports from America. 

This is the kind of develop¬ 
ment which will help our in¬ 
dustrial recovery. 

—++— 

SPRING SONG 

By a Townsman 

Qur superfluous winter has set 
f the spring a month behind. 

The almond blossom which 
is usually here early in March 
was then refrigerated and the 
Spring Song of the birds was 
waiting better days. But it was 
not altogether silent, for the 
faithful blackbird had already 
blown his bugle to the evening 
star (when lie could see it), 
though it was rather cut short; 
and earlier still the chiff-chaff 
was heard in a London garden. 

The chiff-chaff that wc hear 
in the South is sometimes classed 
as a migrant from Erance and 
sure enough his " Chiff-Chiff, 
Chiff-Chee, Chip-Chip” was 
heard just before Mr Bevin 
signed the Treaty with France. 
He will be followed by the 
chaffinch with the song that 
country children render as 
“ Come, come my pretty, kiss me 
quick, my dear ! ” These two are 
the minor performers in the bird 
orchestra which is not in full 
resplendent chorus till May. But 
before then we shall have, be¬ 
sides the blackbird and the robin 
(which till , now utters only a 
chirping note), the thrush with 
the long and varying libretto of 
which he never tires. 


The Tranquil Heart 

yiiK Tranquil Heart is one who 
lives 

In tunc with heaven above. 
Well grounded in the ancient 
■ Faith 

And rooted in God’s love. 

The Tranquil Heart is unper¬ 
turbed, 

When fortune brings great gain— 
It is a chance to share the cup 
With those in grief and pain. 

When doubts arise and cares 
oppress, 

And faith grows cold and dim. 
The Tranquil Heart turns not 
aside. 

For it is filled with Him. 

Amidst the burdens of the day 
And cares that never cease. 

The Tranquil Heart goes bravely 
on, 

In God’s abiding Peace. 

i ' T. B. Cleave 

JUST AN IDEA 
To be proud of learning is the 
greatest ignorance. 


March 29 , 1947 

Hope Returns to Gemo 


5 

Giants in 


Romance of an Island Hospital 


Those Days 




'To her island hospital of Gemo in the harbour of Port 
1 Moresby, Miss Constance Fairhall of Tunbridge Wells 
has returned after her compulsory absence during the war. 
She has re-opened one of the Empire’s most romantic hospitals, 
which she started ten years ago. 


When Miss Fairhall went into 
the medical service • of the 
London Missionary Society in 
New Guinea in 1932 Gemo was 
practically uninhabited. It acted 
as a challenge to the vision of 
this young English, nurse. 

Linked with this eagerness to 
live and work on the island was 
Miss Fairhall’s knowledge of the 
need of the people in the Port 
Moresby area. Living ih their 
primitive houses built on piles 
in the sea, nearly every family 
had some of its members infected 
with tuberculosis. But the treat¬ 
ment for the disease was as 
primitive as the house itself. The 
darkest corner in the thatched 
hut was usually the place for the 
patient. Lepers were usually sent 
away from the village. Super¬ 
stition, old customs, and preju¬ 
dice played their part in pre¬ 
venting progress. Miss Fairhall 
set herself to conquer prejudice 
and to provide a place of new 
healing. 

‘Advised by Sir Hubert Murray, 
that wise and understanding 
man, who cared for the Papuan 
people in the manner of 'father 
rather than as a governor, she 
persuaded the people of Papua to 
lend her Gemo Island. 

At the Water’s Edge 

So from the harbour front of 
Port Moresby the canoes went 
out laden with wood and thatch, 
and two simple hospital wards 
were erected with their front 
doors leading down steps into' 
the sea. A handful of timid, 
frightened sufferers were per¬ 
suaded to go out to Gemo as the 
first patients. To their friends 
it seemed as if they were being 
banished to a foreign country, 
and when some of them died on 
the island the hospitals were 
reputed to be places of death. 

But most of those who went to 
see the new loveliness which Miss 
Fairhall was creating on Gemo 


knew that one of the slow 
miracles in the life of the Papuan 
people was happening. When 
Sir Hubert Murray visited the 
island he said to Miss Fairhall: 
“You’re a bit of a heroine. I 
wouldn’t do this job for five 
thousand pounds a year.” 

-The foundation of treatment ... 
on Gemo is work. Every patient 
has his part in the life of the 
community—in the gardens, on 
the chicken farm, in the hos¬ 
pitals, cooking food, cleaning up. 

The Doctor’s Visit 

Every morning the patients 
go down the hospital steps into 
the clean, warm sea water as 
part of their treatment, and after 
that comes the morning dressing 
for the leper patients. Every 
patient receives a fishing-line on 
arrival—a great joy. Even the 
very sick ones can fish off the 
end of the veranda, and this pro¬ 
vides fresh food and vitamins. 
There are three big communal 
kitchens outside the hospitals 
where all the cooking is done. 

- The government doctor' usually 
comes over once in three weeks. 

During the war the hospital 
buildings were closed and 
damaged, and the island used as 
a prison. On her return Miss 
Fairhall was greeted by seven 
prisoners in charge of a warder, 
all serving sentences for- murder. 
They are proving most useful to 
her as willing servants. Life in 
the island community is stirring 
again. At present there are nine 
lepers and thirteen tuberculosis 
patients mainly from the far west 
and most primitive parts of 
Papua. 

Far and wide in New Guinea 
the news that the young English 
nurse is back at her post again is 
bringing hope and expectation to 
many sufferers. It is one more 
sign that out of wartime we are 
slowly if painfully returning to 
the ways of peace. 


■JJntroubled by others’ troubles 

• the scientific men have re¬ 
turned to their search for the 
Earliest Man. 

The search is being pursued by 
Dr G. Von Koeningswald in Java, 
where Dr Dubois began the 
competition for him half a cen¬ 
tury ago by unearthing the “ Ape- 
man who walks upright,” other¬ 
wise Pithecanthropus ercctus, 
whom he jealously championed 
as the earliest man, against all 
comers, for the rest of his own 
life. It has had many rivals, and 
it is no part of the C N’s province 
-to judge between them, but in 
Dr Koeningswald’s latest procla¬ 
mation is the strange disclosure 
that he has found among the 
Ape-men one, if not two, whose 
jaws were those of giants huger 
than any of their descendants. 
Our ancestor, Pithecanthropus 
robustus, as the doctor has 
named him, was human, but he 
was “a giant in those days.” 

120-inch Telescope 


THIS ENGLAND 


In the main street of West 
Wycombej Buckinghamshire 


Father of Modern 
Geography 

giR Halford John Mackinder," 
who died recently at the age 
of 86, was the founder, in Britain, 
of a new and vivid method of 
presenting geography as a study. 
When he was a young man geo¬ 
graphy was not considered a very 
important subject in education. 
Childreh often learned it parrot- 
fashion as a series of names: 
France capital — Paris-on-the- ■ 
Seine, and so on. Young 
Mackinder set himself to reform 
geography teaching. 

When he was only 26 a papei 
of his on-The Scope and Methods 
of Geography so impressed the 
Royal Geographical Society that 
he was appointed Reader in Geo¬ 
graphy, the second in the history 
of Oxford University, the first 
one having been the famous 
Elizabethan voyager, Richard 
Hakluyt. Later, he projected the 
Oxford School of Geography. 

But Sir Halford was not con¬ 
tented with bookwork only. In 
1899 he was the first man to 
climb Mount Kenya in Africa, 
17,040 feet high, which was not 
scaled again for 30 years. 

He held many important posts- 
and wrote several books, among 
which Britain and the British 
Seas is highly- valued by students. 


A scale model of the telescope which 
is to be built for Lick Observatory, 
California. When completed in four 
years’ time it will be the world's 
second largest reflector, having a 
120-inch mirror. • 
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The Children's Newspaper, March 29, 1947 


Just Tiny Scraps 
of Paper 

R e aders of the C N have long 
known how. much help can 
be given to good causes by the 
collection of stamps. Now Europe 
is having a stamp collection 
which has given to hundreds of 
people the joy of feeling that at 
last they can do something to 
help themselves. 

It began when David Richie, 
an American relief worker, saw 
-on an office desk in Poland a 
rather attractive stamp which he 
knew an American friend would 
like to buy. It occurred to him 
that there must be other Ameri¬ 
cans who would be glad of 
stamps from Europe for their 
collections, so he asked the office 
manager for the stamp, and 
suggested that others might be 
saved for him, promising that all 
the money received for the 
stamps should go for the pur¬ 
chase of food parcels for Europe. 
So this Polish firm agreed. 

The Idea Grows 

An office girl in Warsaw heard 
of the plan, and wrote to twenty 
of her friends who are Girl Guide 
leaders. So the Girl Guides 
joined in. A German refugee in 
Sweden started a collection in 
that country; a Finnish Settle¬ 
ment leader took up the scheme; 
a tiny group of Quakers in 
Switzerland gathered two pounds’ 
weight of Swiss stamps within 
24 hours. In Zurich David Richie 
met delegates to an international 
Co-operative Conference, and 
men from 17 countries, including 
Soviet Russia, Iceland, and 
Ceylon, agreed to arrange for the 
collection of stamps. 

By February 110,000 foreign 
stamps had been received in 
America, where they are being 
sold by CARE (Co-operative for 
American Remittances to 
Europe). With the proceeds 
CARE sends large parcels of 
food to the European collectors 
or to individuals they have 
named. The little scraps of paper 
are indeed being put to good use. 


Who Was He? 


© 


Picture-Story of a Great Scientist He StlW ?L Fairy* S 


N SEPTEMBER 22, J\ 
1791, AT NEWINGTON -~ 
BUTTS, LONDON, WAS BORN 
THE BOY WHO 8ECAME 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST SCIENTISTS, 

HIS FATHER WAS-A 
Blacksmith. ! 




©He devoted his life to scientific 
study. His lectures to the royal society 

WERE VERY POPULAR FROM HIS DISCOVERIES 
THE VAST ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
OF TODAY HAS DEVELOPED. 


- - / / / 

A?JAt first a bookbinder’s 

APPRENTICE, THE BOY LATER , 
BECAME SIR HUMPHREY DAVYS 
ASSISTANT IN THE LABORATORY OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR 25s iWEEK 




Funeral 


N 1835 HE WAS GIVEN 
A PENSION OF j£S OO A 
' TEAR ANO, IN 1858, A HOUSE 
AT HAMPTON COURT, WHERE 
HE DIED ON AUGUST 25, 
t&6 7. 

WHO WAS HE? 

S££ BACK £“ A Gi 


Re-Opening Derbyshire’s Lead Mines 


An attempt is to be made this 
year to get North Derby¬ 
shire's old lead mines working 
again. Nearly £150,000 is to be 
spent on-the effort and if it is 
successful, some authorities claim, 
Britain may obtain the whole of 
her supply of this important 
metal from the Derbyshire mines. 

Between 1850 and 1870 Britain 
turned out about one third of the 
world's total production of lead. 
Then the industry declined owing 
to the fall in the price of lead 
which was being imported in ever 
greater quantities from the USA, 
Mexico, Australia, and Canada. 
The North Derbyshire mines 
gradually closed down until to¬ 
day there are only a few very 
small ones working, producing 
negligible quantities. 

Now, however, any important 
raw material of industry which 
we can obtain at home is of the 
greatest value to us. The lead 
mines of North Derbyshire were 
worked in the time of the 
Romans. Blocks of lead have 
been found like the one weighing 
83 lbs, discovered on Matlock 
Moor about the year 1783, which 
bore Latin words stating that it 
came from the mines of Latuda- 
rum. Several other blocks, pro¬ 
bably mined in Derbyshire, have 
been found in the Thames in 
London with their maker's name. 


Syagrius, and the monogram 
X P, which stands for Chi Rho, 
the first two letters in the Greek 
word Christos. One block had 
stamped on it,, Spes in Deo 
(Hope in God). ... 

The Saxons also worked tke 
Derbyshire lead mines. Those at 
Wirksworth are mentioned in 
Domesday Book, and it is be¬ 
lieved that the lead coffin for 
the body of St Guthlac was sent 
from them to Croyland in 714. 

The mining district of Wirks¬ 
worth was known as King's Field 

A GIFT TO YOUTH 

'JThe people of Southern 
Rhodesia are to make a very 
appropriate birthday present to 
Princess Elizabeth; it is a fund to 
enable young people from Britain 
to visit their country and young 
Southern Rhodesians to visit 
Britain so that they' may 
exchange ideas and get to know 
one another. It i£ hoped to raise 
£25,000 for this fund. 

The children of Southern 
Rhodesia are also giving the 
Princess a brooch of precious 
stones set in the shape of a 
Zimbabwe bird, the hawk-like 
bird of which carvings were 
found in the famous mysterious 
ruins of Zimbabwe in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


and here, in ancient times, any 
miner might search for lead 
without asking the landowner’s 
permission—a rare concession. 

The miner also had to pay 
dues to the Crown, the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and to the Bar- 
master, who was a judge who 
settled disputes among the lead- 
miners. For all • these purposes 
the lead was measured in a dish 
holding 472 cubic feet. The 
oldest dish of this kind, a brass 
one, made in the reign of Henry 
VIII, is kept at the Moot House 
at Wirksworth. 

The ancient Barmote Court, at 
which the miners settled their 
business, is still held, though 
nowadays it generally takes the 
form of a luncheon party. 

One of the greatest problems 
facing the old-time lead-seekers 
. was water rushing into their 
underground workings. They 
had no steam engines to pump 
it out, so they drove long tunnels 
called soughs through the lime¬ 
stone to carry away the water. 
The longest of . these in Derby¬ 
shire is one near Youlgreave. It 
is four miles in length and took 
21 years to drive. 

We shall hope that with the 
use of modern machinery the 
lead mines in North Derbyshire 
will once again yield their ore 
and so help in Britain’s recovery. 


JTrom the end of this month of 

March and for the five 
weeks following, Paris is to 
enjoy the privilege of an ex¬ 
hibition, arranged by the British 
Council, of the works of William 
Blake, the immortal painter-poet, 
whose poem on “ England’s green 
and pleasant "land,”'has become 
our second national anthem. 
The fact that Blake was also a 
poet of vivid imagination would 
secure from the French a 
welcome for the pictures, mystic 
and sublime, that he wrought 
more than a century ago. 

Blake painted portraits of 
characters from the Bible and 
antiquity, firmly convinced that 
each person he portrayed was 
present in spirit with him, real, 
visible to his eye, but to no one 
else. Had Peter Pan asked him 
the famous question, “ Do you 
believe . in fairies?” Blake’s 
answer would have been an 
emphatic Yes! He believed in 
fairies. Said he one day to a 
lady with whom he was chatting, 
“ Have you ever seen a fairy’s 
funeral, madam?” “ Never, sir,” 
was the startled answer. 

Garden Procession 

“ I have,” said Blake, “ but not 
before last night. I was walking 
alone in my garden; there was 
great stillness among the 
branches arid flowers, and more 
than common sweetness in the 
air. I heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and I know not whence it 
came. At last I saw the broad 
leaf of a flower move, and under¬ 
neath I saw a procession of 
creatures of the size and colour 
of green and grey grasshoppers, 
bearing a body laid out on a rose- 
leaf, which they buried with 
songs, and then disappeared. It 
was a fairy funeral.” 

Such was the man who, never 
growing up, painted the pictures 
that Paris is about to see, and 
wrote poems that will last as 
long as our language. 


IVANHOE—Sir Walter Scott's Great Historical Romance, Told in Pictures 


In the breach of the wooden palisade the mysterious 
Black Knight and Front-de-Boeuf fought a duel of giants. 
The Black Knight’s sword broke but he seized a battle-axe 
from a yeoman and felled the baron, whose men, forming 
round him and' fighting hard, managed to drag their 


master within the walls. Then the Black Knight and the 
yeomen rushed forward and captured the sallyport outwork 
by the moat, but the defenders, in retreating into the 
castle, had destroyed the plank across the moat. Thus 
checked, the Black Knight told the yeomen to construct 


a raft. They did not regret this pause in the battle, for 
Cedric had told them that in the castle he had met an 
old Saxon serving-woman who hated Front-de-Boeuf 
and had promised that she would help them. Now she 
had time to carry out any plans she might have. 



The yeomen threw their raft into the moat, 
where it reached from one side to the other. 
The Black Knight and Cedric ran across and 
reached the locked postern door of the castle, 
but some others who attempted to follow them 
were shot by cross-bow bolts from] the castle and 
the leaders were left isolated. 


Then the cry was raised that the castle 
was on fire. The Saxon crone had done 
her work I De Bracy opened the postern 
door to escape, but the Black Knight 
made him prisoner. Hearing that Ivanhoe 
was here, wounded, the Black Knight ran 
upstairs and carried him down. 


Cedric, meanwhile, rescued Rowena from her 
room in the burning castle. Wamba and 
Athelstane made their own way to the castle’s 
courtyard where Bois Guilbert, surrounded by his 
men, and still keeping Rebecca a prisoner, was 
fighting his way to the drawbridge, intending to 
gallop away with his prize, the beautiful Jewess. 


Athelstane, seeing a girl being carried 
off on the horse of Bois Guilbert’s Saracen 
slave, thought she was Rowena, to whom 
he was, by Cedric’s wish, betrothed. He 
snatched a mace from the pavement and, 
though he was not wearing any armour, he 
rushed headlong at the armoured knight. 


Did Athelstane prevent the escape of Bois Guilbert? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, March 29 1947 



*filt SttnmwX/ 
Com&s 

The glow of health which 
the children gained from 
last year’s sun is now 
nearly spent. Till Summer 
comes you should ensure 
their continued vitality hy 
giving them essential 
natural vitamins in 

Haliborange 



In bottles, 2/10 J, from Chemhts only. 
Mcdo by Allen & Hanbury* Ltd. 


“At Home” 
at the B.I.F. 

Stand J2229, 
Empire Hall, Olympia. 



Geauu&^ft BRITISH 

Gun 

Government Stamped. 

These Naval Telescopes, powerful clay and 
night lenses with modern micrometer auto¬ 
matic range, focus apparatus. Splendid object 
lens. Approx. 15’ in length. Weight-.approx. 
6ilbs. Made to pick out objects with clarity 
and precision at many miles range. Made by 
famous instrument manufacturers. To clear 
at leas than cost of material. 25/- ONLY. 
Post and package .1/6. Two or more carr. 
free. Don’t miss this amazing offer. 
EX-ARMY BELL TENTS, centre pole, 
all . accessories. Thoroughly reconditioned. 
Sleeps 8. Height 9ft. 6ins., circ. 44ft. 
£8 15s. complete. MARQUEES, 30ft. x 
20ft. Height 14ft. £38 15s. complete. 
Also larger sizes. 

OFFICERS’ NEW SLEEPING BAGS,’ 

15/- each, postage 1 /-. 

HEADQUARTER AND GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/CS/7), 
Excel House, Excel Court, Whitcomb 
St., Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


Paterson of Panama 

__ e 

Come photographs recently presented to the Royal Scottish 
^ Geographical Society by Mr T. McClure of Los Angeles 
recall the romantic story of an ill-fated Scots colony established 
in Darien in 1698. ^ 


For some time Mr McClure has 
been carrying on research work 
on the Darien site in what is now 
called Panama, but so far has 
found few remains of any real 
importance. Traces of the settle¬ 
ment, however, can still be seen 
in an old contour map of the 
Isthmus made in 1900. Patter¬ 
son’s Hill is mentioned, com¬ 
memorating William Paterson ot 
Dumfries, who promoted the 
Darien Scheme. Also there is 
the Rio Caledonia, Caledonia Bay, 
and Escoces Reef. 

When William Paterson floated 
the Darien Scheme he believed 
that Panama, owing to its central 
position between the Pacific and 
Europe, would become one of the 
great commercial centres of the 
world. The Panama Canal of to¬ 
day, the invaluable highway of 
commerce between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, fully justifies 
Paterson’s belief in the import¬ 
ance of its position. Like many 
another pioneer, Paterson had 
ideas that were far in advance 
of his time. 

The Scheme Condemned 

It was a gigantic undertaking, 
and a vast amount of money was 
raised by Paterson in England 
and on the Continent as well as 
in Scotland. Eventually, however, 
the English Parliament con¬ 
demned the scheme, and as a 
result most of the English money 
was withdrawn. Also, it is said, 
most of the mone^ from the Con¬ 
tinent was withdrawn owing to 
English influence. 

The Scots, however, went ahead 
and when, in 1698, five ships with 
1200 so uls on board set sail from 
Leith for Panama Paterson went, 
too. Although Paterson had 
played such a great part in foster¬ 
ing the scheme and forming the 
company he held no position of 
control when he sailed. 

Unfortunately, the low-lying, 
marshy ground and the hot 
climate encouraged fevers which 
carried off many of the colonists. 
Their troubles being unknown at 
home and no help being forth¬ 
coming from the English colonies 
in North America, the new colony 
broke up after eight months of 
waiting for relief. When, eventu¬ 
ally, a new batch of colonists 
arrived from Scotland they found 
the earlier settlers had fled. But 
they ran into" trouble with the 
Spaniards, who claimed the site 
as theirs and regarded the Scot¬ 
tish settlers as pirates. 

Complete Failure 

As a consequence the Darien 
Scheme was a complete failure, 
and it is said that no more than 
30 of the settlers, including Pater¬ 
son, reached their native land. 
Among those who'perished were 
Paterson’s second, wife and his 
son. The Scots bitterly blamed 
England for this failure, and it 
was not'till the Union of England 
and Scotland in 1707, which 
Paterson himself did much to 
bring about, that relations be¬ 
tween the two countries began to 
improve. Paterson was elected 
an M P in the first united Parlia¬ 
ment. 

William Paterson had a wonder¬ 
fully varied career. Before his 
ill-fated Darien Scheme he had 
acquired a great reputation in the 
West Indies as a trader. He had 


also made a considerable fortune 
and had much influence in the 
City of London where, in 1691, he 
was the “chief projector ” of the 
Bank of England, and when the 
bank was formed three years 
later he was one of its first 
directors. 

In his later years he lived in 
comparative poverty until in 1715 
he was awarded £18,241 as in¬ 
demnity for his great losses in 
the Darien Scheme. 


LAST WEEK OF 
C N School Quiz 

R eaders entering this great C N 
competition have now only a few 
days left in which to complete 
their entries. The Closing Date is— 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 

—and schools which have not already 
sent in their entries should do so 
without delay. 

Entrants should remember that every 
Entry Form must be completed with 
one of the Tokens marked “ £500 School 
Quiz,” and the Token appears for the 
last time at the foot of the back page of 
this issue. Any entry without such a 
token will be disqualified in accordance 
with the competition rules. The 
address for entries is: 

C N School Quiz, 

Room 171, The Flectway House, 

London, E C 4 (Comp). 


Gambling and the 
Nation’s Recovery 

'The report of the Churches’ 
Committee on Gambling, 
entitled Manpower Waste in 
Gambling, reveals some startling 
facts about the drain on our 
resources caused by the mania 
for betting and gambling. 

The report states, for instance, 
that in Liverpool there are 20,000 
girls employed by football pool 
firms who could profitably be 
employed in. clothing factories. 
Mr Isaacs, Minister of Labour, 
drew attention to their wasted 
efforts when he spoke in Parlia¬ 
ment recently about securing by 
arrangement that people in the 
Lancashire area suitable for em¬ 
ployment in the textile industry 
should not be employed in foot¬ 
ball pools. 

The Churches’ report states 
that the number of people regu¬ 
larly employed in the principal 
forms of gambling in this 
country is between 360,000 and 
435,000. 

It is estimated that 16,000,000 
of our people bet regularly; 
10,000,000 of them on football 
pools and fixed odds, 4,000,000 on 
horse-racing, and 2,000,000 on 
greyhound-racing. 

These gamblers, as well as 
contributing to the waste of 
manpower, use up astonishing 
quantities of paper at a time 
when paper is woefully short for 
newspapers and magazines. Thus, 
from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 circu¬ 
lars or coupons are every week 
posted or received by football 
pool firms. 

What is even more important 
than the material waste is the 
moral waste; for every intelligent 
person must agree with the 
Churches’ Committee that gamb¬ 
ling absorbs too much interest 
and is always a dis-incentive to 
honest work and good manage¬ 
ment 


Our Hardy 
Frogs 

writer in a famous news¬ 
paper, surveying the probable 
effects of our terrible winter, on 
animal life in Britain, has sug¬ 
gested that our toads and frogs 
may have been totally destroyed! 
This tragedy, however, has by no 
means occurred. With the pass¬ 
ing of autumn the majority of 
the frogs and toads bury them¬ 
selves in the mud at the bottom 
of ponds or deep, water-filled 
ditches, where they defy almost 
any degree of cold. They become 
torpid and cease to breathe, ex¬ 
cept through the skin, and unless 
they have selected shallow pools 
where they can be frozen 
through and through so that 
their tissues are killed, they are 
completely free from danger. The 
only danger at any time to these 
hibernating creatures is when 
salt.or lime, both fatal to them, 
are added to their sanctuary. 

Strings of Eggs 

8 With the return of warmth to 
thaw the ice, these amphibians 
revive and immediately resume 
active life, pulsing with health, 
energy, and excitement. Al¬ 
though they have not tasted food 
for months, it is then, straight 
from captivity under the ice, that 
the female frogs, in the course of 
one or two weeks, without one 
mouthful of nourishment, set 
about laying the masses of eggs 
that we see floating on the 
water; or, in the case of toads, 
formed into long strings, like 
chains of primitive seeds, wound 
round the plants in the pond. 

The spawning season is neces¬ 
sarily late this year, but there 
will be myriads of tadpoles that 
will develop into frogs and toads 
not one whit the worse for this 
long and hard winter. 

Our native creatures, like our 
- native trees and hardy shrubs 
and perennial flowers, are 
descended from stocks that have 
had thousands and thousands of 
years in which to learn to with¬ 
stand <5ur coldest winters. In¬ 
sects which have passed the 
perilous time in the form of eggs, 
or in the snug shelter of the 
chrysalis phase, will duly emerge 
as surely as - new growth will 
arise from the enduring seeds 
that fell to security in deep 
ground last autumn. 

If our plants and animals were 
not thus endowed to resist the 
challenge of frost and scourging 
wind they would have perished 
from our land long ages ago. 

The Hobby Horse 
is Not Forgot 

Jn his day Shakespeare bewailed 
the fact . that the hobby 
horse, so. popular when he was 
a boy, “ is forgot.” 

What would he have thought 
of the remarkable toy horse on 
show at the Daily Mail Ideal 
Home Exhibition? For this horse 
can actually be made to canter 
round a room. 

By pressing liis weight on to 
the stirrups and taking it off 
again in regular rhythmical 
movements the rider is able to 
coax his toy steed ■ into some¬ 
thing very like a gentle gallop. 
Father would soon be out of 
breath if he tried to keep up 
with it. i 

No clockwork * mechanism is 
used, ; but a strong steel spring 
inside the horse controls its • 
movement in obedience to the 
young rider in the saddle. 


Hurrah, Children! 

.Kero' 

for lucky 
Boys and Girls. 

You add water... that’s all! 

Ask Mummy 
for some LINGFO-FIZZ. Watch 
it fizz up like fun when you stir 
it in water . , , ... it will 
quench the biggest thirst! 
LINGFO-FIZZ is the perfect 
fizzy-drink for parties and 
picnics, or for every occasion 
when you want a nice fizzy-drink. 
It’s sparkling and refreshing... 
you’ll love its lovely flavour. 


Two Flavours 



JOSEPH LtNGFORD & SON, LTD. 
Bishop Auckland, County Durham. 


HELP! 

We, the wild creaturds of 
Britain, the deer, the fox, 
the otter, the hare, the 
badger appeal to Youth 
to save us from a cruel 
death. 


Write for information “League 
Against Cruel Sports,” 58, 
Maddox Street, London, W. I. 



*he must kEEP F,r 

Lixen 

IHE GOOD-NATURED LAXATIVE 

In bottles - - 2/3, 3/fl 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

For the children. Fruit- 
flavoured, In bottles l/8 
From Chemists only. 

It’s an Allenburys Product 
Made in England by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
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The Bran Tub 


ACCORDING TO ORDER 

“J understand,” said the visit¬ 
ing-reporter, “that you are 
the oldest inhabitant.” 

“Yes, I were eight and ninety 
last week.” 

“That is a great age, but why 
twist it round in that way?” 

“Well, I were eight long afore 
I were ninety, weren’t I?” 

March Weather 

According to legend March is 
supposed to have stolen three 
days of-April, and there is an 
old Scottish rhyme about them. 

The first it' shall be wind and 
meet, 

The second shall be snaw and 
sleet, ' 

The third it shall be sic a freeze 
Shall make the birds stick to the 
trees. 

Let us hope that this March, 
having come in with snow, will 
go out with sunshine! 

RODDY 


The Sultan Pays a Visit 



J ACKO and Chimp found some old material in the attic and decided to dress 
themselves up. Then, with Chimp holding the garden sunshade and 
Jacko carrying a turnip on a stick, they went to visit Belinda. “ Oh dear,” 
she gasped when she saw them. “It must be the Sultan of Bungaphore. 
I heard he was coming to Monkeyville. Is my hair tidy ? Do I look all 
right?” Jacko could hold his merriment no longer. He burst out laughing, 
much to Belinda’s astonishment; she was not used to a “ Sultan's” behaviour. 



‘ Is it broken ? ” 


Sage Saw 


gow in sorrow, reap in joy. 

— Bedtime Corner- 


A Friend Indeed 

A N ant that was drinking at 
a fountain overbalanced 
and fell into the water, where 
he was likely to drown. But 
a dove who had seen the acci¬ 
dent plucked a leaf from a 
nearby tree and dropped it 
in front of the ant, who was 
able to use it as a raft and 
float to safety. 

“Thank you ' very much,” 
said the ant. “I shall not 
forget your kindness.” 

Some time later the ant saw 
a bird-catcher with a net 
about to throw, it over the 
friendly dove. - 
“Ha, ha! ” said the ant to 
himself. “Here is my chance • 
to repay my debt.” And, 
crawling up the man’s leg, the 
little creature bit his calf, 
causing the man" to start so 
that he missed the dove, 
which was able to fly to safety. 

One good turn deserves • 
another. 

A Riddle 

“^That i s if; walks with its’ 
head downwards? 

soils v ui imu v 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Green Woodpecker. A 
laughing call echoed through the 
woods, and Don caught a glimpse 
of a beautiful green bird as it 
darted off among the trees. “It 
had a reddish-coloured head, and 
looked something like a small 
parrot,” Don told Farmer Gray. 

“It was a green woodpecker, 
and one of our most useful as 
well as attractive birds,” replied 
the farmer. “These birds eat 
many insects and grubs which 
are injurious to trees, thus per¬ 
forming mankind a great service. 
We have three varieties of wood¬ 
pecker, of which the green is 
easily the largest. An average 
specimen measures -about 121 
inches.” 

The Safeguard 

Jnsurance Agent : But surely 
,you want to take out a life, 
not a fire, insurance—you look 
too young to have much property. 

Boy; I mean lire insurance— 
I’ve been fired from three jobs in 
three weeks. f 


The limit 

Udl § 

Did. ijea mh. 

Mi that? 
CLdW&j tmw 
(Meeti/ng ftamt 
CLgUatliig T-ehAian 
■cat/ 




Prayer 


Qextle Saviour, let it be my 
daily task to make lighter 
the burden of everyday cares 
for all whom I love. Show me 
the way to be understanding 
and helpful, and let, me not' 
distress or hinder those 
around me at home and at 
school. ' Amen 


Other Worlds 

• Jn the evening Jupiter is low 
in the south-east, Saturn is in 
. , ,, mmm • the south, and 
■fi'' | Uranus is in the 

- t , \ west. In the 
||t;f J morning Venus 
I is in the south- 
least, and 
Ju P'ter low in 
' the south-west. 
The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be 
seen at 6.30 pm on March 28. 

Children’s Hour 

B B Cprogrammes from Wednesday, 
March 26. to Tuesday, April 1. _ . 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Worzel Gum- 
midge and Saucy Nancy (Part 3). 
5.40 Something Old and Some¬ 
thing New (No 3). North, 5.0 
Nursery Sing-song; How’s It 
Done?; Books Worth Reading. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Cleo, the story 
of a kitten. 5.15 The House of 
Arden (Part 2). North, 5.0 The 
Tablecloth of Europe. Scottish, 
5.0 Songs and, Singing Games; 
Thomas Cochrane, 10th Earl of 
Dundonald. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Fete Pig. 5.15 
Regional Round. North, 5.0 Wan¬ 
dering With Nomad; A Quiz. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense; Pencil and Paper. West, 
5.0 Grump’s Winter Sports. 5.15 
Children’s Magazine. 5.45 A Real 
Treasure Hunt. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Happy Prince; 
Hosanna in the Highest. North, 
5.0 Bill and Matilda Get Snowed 
Up; Violet Carson (songs); Story. 

MONDAY. 5.0 The House at 
Pooh Corner (No 1). 5.25 Music at 
Random. 5.40 Fur Coats For Two. 
North, 5.0 Looking Forward; The. 
Wizard of the Wood (Part 1); Is 
This Your Hobby? 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Willie Joss reads 
a story; Full Steam Ahead. North, 
5.0 Rip Van Winkle and His 
Dream. West, 5.15 All Fools’ Day. 
5.45 Have You Got a Garden? 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
should note that 100 U.S.A. 
ALL-DIFFERENT Stamps 
are being offered for 3/3, 
post paid, by E. M. Kirkness 
& Co., Dept. C.N., 

181, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

1 

Now that's a bargain , so 
send a postal order for 
them , quickly ! 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Wortlf. 5 To 
restrain. ”8 Mimics. 9 To examine 
with perseverance. 10 Vigour. 11 A 
winter store of potatoes. 12 A hanging 
mass of ice. ‘ 14 To press with the 
foot. 18 Quieter. 20 The airman’s new. 
eyes. 22 By way of. 23 A separate 
particular in a list. 24 Lively or dapper. 

25 A honey-maker. 26 Chief garment 
of a Hindu lady. 

Reading Down. 1 The song-thrush. 

2 Heroic. 3 To send back. 4 Exists. 

5 A big snake. 8 Weapons. . 7 A dress 
fabric having a ribbed appearance. 

9 Excuses. 11 Unclouded. 13 The top 
of the milk.- 15 He works on the sea-bed. 

16 Angry. 17 Destiny. 19 Ireland. 

20 One of several curved bones. 

21 River famous in song. 24 Child’s 
name for father. 

Answer next week 

JUMBLED SUBJECTS 

Jr properly rearranged, the 
letters of each of the follow¬ 
ing phrases spell the names of 
six school subjects: 

BAR GALE RING WIT 

MERGE TOY A METRIC HIT 

MY RICH SET BY A TON 

Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

Qaze on the gay grey goose 
brigade. 
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Who Was He? 

fpiiE man in the picture-story 
on page 6 was Michael Fara¬ 
day. 

CATCH QUESTION 

rpAKE away my first letter, take 
away my second letter, take 
away my third letter, take away 
all my letters, and l am still the 
same. Who am I? 

umujsocf v 





















































































